BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE: AN 
INTIMATE VIEW* 


Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, October 25, 1831. ‘‘I was,’’ he says, ‘‘Charlestonian 
first, Carolinian next, and then a Southerner—on my mother’s 
side a Southerner beyond dispute.’’ The old Charlestonian’s 
patriotic pride in that city by the sea he completely understood, 
as witness this remark: ‘“‘Those who could not travel were 
intense Charlestonians and those who could were not much less 
intense. Men who knew both Paris and Charleston spoke 
respectfully of Charleston.’’ His father came from the North 
to be one of the principals of Mount Zion Academy in Georgia, 
and although he became, and continued for the rest of his life to 
be, editor of church papers, he resumed teaching whenever stress 
of fortune required it; so that both teaching and editing came 
to the son by inheritance. Until his thirteenth year his father 
was his only teacher—as James Mill of John Stuart—the lessons 
heard at odd hours, often when the father was tired from work. 


He had a certain satisfaction in my literary bent, but my 
performances in construing and doing sums often moved 
him to wrath, which I never considered righteous until many 
years afterward, when I in my turn took the double part 
of parent and teacher—a most undesirable occupation. 


He could read between three and four and signalized the 
completion of his fifth year by reading the Bible from cover 
to cover. The reading was ‘‘not with understanding,’’ he 
remarks; but at least one sees the results everywhere in his 


* The relations of the author with Dr. Gildersleeve are brought out inci- 
dentally in the course of this paper. They first met at the Cornell meeting 
of the American Philological Association in 1886, and later at other meetings. 
Especially pleasant were the few days spent as fellow-guests in the home of 
Professor Renjamin L. Wiggins, when Dr. Gildersleeve was giving his third 
successive summer course of lectures at Sewanee, in 1888. Professional work 
brought them into correspondence, and Dr. Smith preserved every letter, 
including even postcards, written by his friend—the source of much of the 
material used in this article EDITORIAL NOTE. 
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style. Latin he learned early and ‘‘got through’’ Cesar, 
Sallust, Cicero, Vergil, Horace before the time when boys ofa 
later age have learned the rudiments—although he admits that it 
was a false start and had to be done over. Greek also he began 
early; for a copy of Plato was given him by the scholarly family 
physician at twelve and he made then a version of the Crzto and 
only a little later turned Anacreon into English verse. In 
French he had read before fourteen sundry plays of Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére. German came later. Milton was the only 
poet his father cared for or quoted. Shakespeare, being 
“ammoral’’, was not tolerated; but Saturdays he used to resort 
to the house of ‘fan ungodly uncle’’ and there read the coveted 
dramas. Scott’s novels “‘the dear old Scotch librarian of the 
Apprentices’ Library’’ was wheedled into putting into the boy’s 
hands, although the little fellow had to hold himself ready, when- 
evera certain heavy step was heard, totuck the volume under the 
pillow. He tells these things, because “‘all that came after lay 
implicit in that first period.’’ “‘Animaginative, impulsive, przme 


sautier boy’’-— he calls himself— “‘proud, shy, self-conscious, 
cursed with a poetic temperament and unblessed with poetic 
power.”’ 


He studied first at the College of Charleston—a freshman at 
fourteen—iater transferred to Jefferson College, and finally to 
Princeton in 1847, being graduated—not yet eighteen—fourth 
in a class of seventy-nine. Itis fair to infer that he did not 
place a high estimate upon the Princeton teaching of his day, 
and he gave nearly all his time to the study of literature, laying 
out his work and time with great exactness, making extracts 
of what he read, and ‘‘considering, then as always afterwards, 
punctuality in the fulfillment of every species of engagement 
an indispensable virtue.’’ After graduation he was for a time 
classical master in Maupin’s private school in Richmond, of 
which period he leaves this record :— 


The necessity of close observation, the necessity of 
formulating rules, first for my own guidance, then for the 
guidance of my pupils, made me in time a fair grammarian, 
and has given me my only claim to have contributed some- 
thing to the science of my chosen province. 
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At this time he was morally much under the influence of 
Carlyle, who introduced him to Goethe—‘‘the most important 
of all the teachers I ever had.’’ In 1850 he went to Germany, 
studying at Berlin, Bonn, and Gottingen, at which last-named 
university he took his Ph. D. at twenty-three. Among his teachers 
he mentions especially Boeckh, Franz, K. F. Hermann, 
Schneidewin, Bernays, Welcker, and, ‘‘above all, Ritschl.’’ ‘“‘To 
Germany and the Germans,”’ he says, “‘I am indebted for every- 
thing, professionally, in the way of apparatus and method, and 
for much, very much, in the way. of inspiration.’’ Three years 
of waiting followed until finally he cursed his day and had 
resolved to quit an ungrateful calling; but in 1856 he was 
elected, at twenty-five, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Virginia. His motto was ‘‘Grow, not climb,’’ and he gave his 
whole time to “‘preparing lectures and correcting exercises,’’ 
never writing a line for the press or lecturing in public for 
seven years. In the summer of 1864 he joined General Gordon’s 
staff and was with Early in the Valley of Virginia. ‘‘In that 
campaign I lost my pocket Homer, I lost my pistol, I lost one of 
my horses, and finally I came near losing my life by a wound 
which kept me five months on my back.’’ Returning after the 
war to the University of Virginia, he remained there until he 
rounded out exactly twenty years, making a name for himself 
in the lecture-room with his students and with his pen outside, 
especially as editor of books—notably his Latin Grammar and 
an edition ‘of Persius. 

When President Gilman was planning how to begin the first 
American University he received from a wise scholar this 
advice: “‘Enlist a great mathematician and a distinguished 
Grecian; your problem will be solved.’’ He got Sylvester in 
mathematics and Gildersleeve in Greek. The rest were all 
young men who had their careers to make, but when one thinks 
of Martin, Remsen, Rowland, Brooks, Herbert Adams, Ely and 
Bloomfield, one must believe that Dr. Gilman was either a 
genius for choosing men or a wizard for luck. It was, however, 
not only a great faculty, but a remarkable student-body, for it 
has long been a recognized fact in American educational history 
that there was in the early days more promising talent in the 
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students that resorted to Hopkins than has ever been found, or 
probably will ever be found again, in one American university 
at one time. 

Dr. Gildersleeve will be remembered longest as a productive 
scholar, that is, by his grammatical publications, but the repu- 
tation which he early won as an inspiring teacher followed him 
to the end, and it is probable that during his whole lifetime 
his fame has been due to his teaching even more than to his 
writings. He became recognized very early in his career at 
the University of Virginia as one of the foremost of the band 
of eminent scholars that gave that institution a unique position, 
first in the Southern states, and then all over the Union. His 
own reputation was due above all to his Latin Grammar, which 
was widely used in Southern colleges. The two things which 
students in other Southern colleges heard most about in con- 
nection with the classical teaching in the University of Virginia 
were Greek and Latin prose composition and the severity of 
the examinations. In most American institutions the writing 
of Greek and Latin was sadly neglected, usually only a general 
reading knowledge at best being acquired. The change for 
the better that characterized the post-bellum period has been 
due unquestionably to the University of Virginia more than 
to any other influence. Clever young men do not mind working 
hard if only they can be sure that they are getting some- 
thing worth while for their pains. If they see that they are 
accomplishing something, they work willingly. Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve’s pupils prided themselves on the severity of his dis- 
cipline, because they recognized in him a master who himself 
set an example of hard work; and they doubtless came to 
_ recognize the tasks expected of them as something of a personal 
compiiment, as implying confidence in their ability. Then 
there was his wit to enliven the drudgery that is inseparable 
from some phases of hard work. He was, too, a unique per- 
sonality that amused, attracted and stimulated men wherever 
he was. An incident of the Cornell meeting (1886) of the 
American Philological Association—the first I ever attended— 
may illustrate this quality of his. I never think of that meeting 
without seeing again a group of men of all ages gathered in 
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some hall or corridor during an intermission, the centre of the 
group always Gildersleeve. The whole meeting was one con- 
tinued unconscious ovation to Gildersleeve. 

His was always a strong personal influence, whether com- 
municated orally or through the printed page. Men felt the 
personal contact, and knew that it was good to be with him. 
I always felt this in hearing some of his most successful stu- 
dents talk of him, but never more so than in the case of two 
letters from men who never studied under him directly. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bocock, of the University of Georgia, wrote me:— 


I shan’t begin on Gildersleeve; I’d write a book. ... 
To me he is one of three: Wheeler, Gildersleeve, Vahlen-- 
though I was never under Gildersleeve. 


And Professor Charles W. Bain, of the University of South 
Carolina, wrote:— 


I have never had the good fortune to study under Gilder- 
sleeve, but he has uniformly been kind and helpful to me 
on all occasions, and, of course, all of my Greek syntax that 
is worth knowing was culled from the notes in Justin 
Martyr and Pindar and from his wonderful articles in the 
Journal. 


His influence upon Humphreys is well known; and my own in- 
debtedness for the greater part of my life may be inferred from 
references in his letters quoted later on. From these examples 
one may infer his influence over many more men. 

At the same time there was never any arrogant self-confidence 
about him. When I lamented one day my own isolation—at- 
tempting to carry alone the whole burden of the Greek language 
and literature—he told this anecdote to illustrate his own situ- 
ation, as compared with, e.g., the University of Leipzig: 

My friend Southall, riding down to Williamsburg one 
day, observed a lone Negro in a big tobacco field leaning 
on his hoe in deep meditation. Coming back next day he 
remarked the same Negro seemingly at the same spot, still 
leaning on his hoe and meditating. ‘‘Hello, uncle, you 
don’t seem to be making much progress.’’ Casting his eye 


despairingly over the wide field, the Negro said, ‘‘Boss, damn 
one nigger, anyway!’’ ‘“‘That fits me,’’ said Gildersleeve. 
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I first came into personal relations with him early in 1888. 
Dr. Humphreys, who had been regularly reviewing Pfzlologus 
for the /ourna/, had been obliged to ask for relief and had sug- 
gested me as substitute. “‘It is hard,’’ wrote Dr. Gildersleeve, 
‘to ask such a favor of any man, and especially of a mature 
scholar who has nothing to make by it... .[ am much freer to 
make this application by reason of our pleasant intercourse last 
summer, which makes me feel that I had gained a helper in 


you and a friend in time of need.’’ The next time he went 
to Europe he turned to me for help in reading proof for the 
Journal. ‘‘Would you glance over the page proofs and let 


the Journal have the benefit of a better eye than the editor’s 
for once?’’ Of course I did so, saying to some friends who 
knew how busy I was: ‘‘Of course I must do it; a request 
from Gildersleeve is like a command from a king.’’ I had an 
unexpected reward when in the following issue I read this 
acknowledgment: ‘‘In the absence of the editor the last forms of 
this issue of the Journal were read by Professor Charles Forster 
Smith, of Vanderbilt University, who kindly consented to lend 
the aid of his accurate scholarship and his keen vision to the 
sacred cause of typographical correctness.’’ After that, of 
course, I not only did, but did gladly, whatever he asked, and 
when he wrote, ‘‘You beggar me with your kindness,’’ I was 
amply repaid. 

My personal intercourse with him was practically restricted 
to the meetings of the Philological Association. At all such 
meetings he was easily the central figure, even when Whitney 
and March were there. I have mentioned already the meeting 
at Cornell, but a later meeting stands out even more distinctly 
in my memory. It was at Princeton in 1891. The importance 
of discussion at such meetings was never more effectively 
illustrated. One of his syntactical discoveries, which had 
already become almost a philological canon, was attacked by 
a younger scholar in an elaborate paper with an imposing array 
of citations. Gildersleeve made an impromptu reply and con- 
vincing defence. The younger scholar was perhaps the first 
to see that his strictures only proved the soundness of Gilder- 
sleeve’s position. And when, not long after, further com- 
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ments appeared in a Johns Hopkins C7rcwdar the refutation was 
complete. 

An incident of the next year’s meeting will doubtless be 
better remembered by those who were present. It was at the 
University of Virginia, and a young man of unusual cleverness 
had attacked certain published conclusions of Professor Hale’s. 
The paper seemed a bit cock-suie, if not arrogant. Professor 
Hale sat quiet at the conclusion, but the clever young scholar 
needed correction, and it was Gildersleeve who administered 
the castigation—all the severer because scrupulously polite 
and never abusive. I never knew any punishment quite so 
terrible. But the sequel showed that the young man was made 
of good stuff. Although already a Ph.D. of another institution, 
he went the next year to Johns Hopkins and studied under the 
man who had so mercilessly flayed him. 

Once I unwittingly offered myself a tempting mark for his 
wit, and I am still grateful when I reflect how gently he let 
me off. In talking with him at Sewanee about grammatical 
work, I referred to ws dyin final clauses and the explanation 
that struck me one day, all of a sudden at the biackboard, that 
the ws was really a relative adverb equal to “in what way,” 
and so the clause might be explained as practically a condition 
and therefore entitled to the particle av. I did not know at 
the time that this was one of his own discoveries. But it was 
clear to him that although I was ignorant I was innocent—else 
I should not have walked right into the lion’s mouth—so he 
very gently referred me to the article where he had explained 
the construction years before. 

Professor Gildersleeve’s intimate letters always reveal the 
man. After his eightieth birthday he had to content himself 
at first with the printed card of ‘‘grateful acknowledgment of 
all that has been done to make the day a day of rejoicing to 
me and to mine.’’ But six weeks later came a warm personal 
letter (December 3, 1911):— 

You have done me so much honor by counting me 
among those who have influenced your professional life for 


good, by counting me your master, though you were never 
among my pupils, that 1 felt some compunction in sending 
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you a circular card instead of a personal letter; but after 
all those weeks I am just beginning to answer the more 
intimate among scores of congratulatory letters that came 
to me on the occasion of my eightieth birthday. I have 
never been busier as professor and editor than I am now, 
and my wife’s long illness, from which she is only now 
emerging, has had much to do with the postponement of 
a pleasant duty. As time goes on and other schools de- 
velop, the numbers of those who come under my personal 
training diminish, and in the course of things it is not 
likely that I shall have much more to do in the teaching 
line—though while I am in it I hope that I shall never 
gain my own consent to do less than full work. My health 
is good and my interest lively—but ‘at fourscore it is too 
late a week’ to make far-reaching plans—and the time past 
must suffice as a justification for having lived—and if you 
who are among the elect souls of our calling think that I 
have helped others besides those of my own circle of stu- 
dents I am encouraged for what remains and cheered in 
the inevitable retrospect. 


His response to my greeting on his eighty-first birthday pro- 
vides a key to explain, in large part, the wonderful hold he 
had upon his disciples and friends :— 


I am far too analytical for my own happiness and I can- 
not recognize in myself many of those fine qualities of head 
and heart with which I have been credited in late years. 
The praise which might have lifted me up in the first half 
of my career humiliates me now. I know that I have a 
fervent nature, a rather nimble wit and artistic sensitive- 
ness, a certain power of expression—but there are many 
who have all these things—and such success as I have had 
in my allotted line of work has been due to the rarity of 
journalistic talent in our range of studies. One of my 
German critics has called me recently the Mark Twain of 
Greek syntax—and as Mark Twain is immensely popular 
in Germany I ought to be pleased with the tag. A French 
reviewer says that the poet is not dead in me, and I can- 
not help tracing that reference to Sainte-Beuve’s memor- 
able saying. Well, to quote my favorite verse of V. 
Hugo, /’az fait ce que j’at pu; j’at servi, g’at viells, 
ixopnv iv tkouny, and if the world chooses to accept the 
estimates of my friends Charles Forster Smith and William 
M. Thornton, I am not the only one who has had more than 
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he has earned. I have had delight in my work and, as it 
seems, that delight has been contagious. I enjoy the ac- 
knowledgment when it comes from those who know that 
on the solemn verge of life I can honestly say that I never 
sought praise for the praise’ sake. But there abides that 
which cannot be analyzed—and that is the chief thing, after 
all. Nearly all my pupils are my friends, and this love 
has been won by no arts of mine, for I have been a rather 
hard task-master and an unsparing critic. Still, they may 
have recognized the fact that I am that good in my heart, 
and they know that I set myself hard tasks and criticize my- 
self unsparingly. Somehow my sphere of influence seems 
to have taken you in, and I am proud of the way in which 
you have upheld the standard of our common studies. 
Your published work has been more on literary lines than 
has mine. I have written reams of lectures and themes, 
but what I have written is now out of date. Still the lit- 
erary spirit in me lives and I read with interest and profit 
what you put forth—as for instance your contribution to 
the volume of Columbia lectures, the latest thing I have 
seen from your pen. I am a very busy man and cannot 
always take time to acknowledge lesser things my friends 
send me, but whenever I read anything of yours I read it 
in the light of our love for one another. Of this love let 
the long letter 1 have written you bea testimony. Of the 
hundreds of letters | write every year there are few so long 
as this—few that carry with each line such affection and 
such confidence. 


His hold upon his students always remained somewhat of a 
puzzle to him, and it is not to be explained by ordinary rules. 
Professor Scott says :— 


His students felt no nearer to him than his readers, so that 
he stands in the same relation to thousands that he does to 
his students. He was always so fearful of having his time 
wasted that he hedged himself about with extreme aloofness. 
He constantly reiterated the fact that his time was his most 
sacred possession and that he had need to guard it. When 
he walked out of the room at the end of the hour he was 
not a part of us until the next day, and then only for that 
one hour. .... Professor Gildersleeve is for his stu- 
dents exactly what he is for the world of scholars, for he 
was never more intimate with them than with others. 
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His next birthday response is upon this very theme and ex- 
presses his own pleased amazement at the homage which came 
to him unsought but in such welcome measure. October 26, 
1913, he wrote me:— 


Your letters always move me to grave thoughts and your 
congratulations, welcome, if not deserved in anything like 
the full measure dealt out by your warm heart, have prompted 
a process of introspection such as I naturally avoid. The 
love shown me by my pupils is a strange thing to me, be- 
cause, outside of classroom and consultation room I have 
had little intercourse with them, and I reproach myself very 
often with not doing more for them socially, though I am 
sometimes able to help them in their professional careers. 
I am absorbed in my work to a fault, even though my 
heart goes out to them and I am, I may say honestly, grate- 
ful for their affection. Itis like every good and perfect 
eift—from above. It is simply the overflow of my own 
enthusiasm, and you know how so many students regard 
the dreams and visions of their teachers as mere delira- 
menta. Well, Iam glad to be assured that my enthusiasm 
has been contagious—but that also is no merit of mine. 
As Goethe says, ‘Alles zst als wie geschenkt.’ YVhat is the 
way the best things come, and among the best things I 
count the friendship you have shown me since first we 
met—a friendship that has been heartily reciprocated. My 
health is good and my work as an editor keeps me in con- 
stant touch with the present and suggests plans for a future 
which in the course of things cannot be long. Iam trying 
to gather up my unpublished papers, but new aspects are 
constantly coming up—new aspects of old themes asserting 
themselves. My old age is not torpid, whatever else it is. 


One good result of the congratulatory letters on his birthday 
was the personal reflections elicited, revealing his personality 
better than anything else could. The next year’s birthday reply 
is particularly rich in this regard (October 25, 1914):— 


I have been kept busy writing acknowledgments; and then 
there were letters from different parts of the country which 
could be dismissed in a few words. But some of these let- 
ters that came I put aside for repeated reading and more 
detailed answer—yours among them. I prize the love of my 
pupils and often wonder at it, because I am so jealous of my 
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time that I have little intercourse with most of them out- 
side the classroom, and yet there is no mistake in the genu- 
ineness of their affectionate expressions—and I am happy 
to think that there must be an atmosphere of goodwill that 
pervades the home of our common studies, or in other moods 
I simply quote St. James’ faulty hexameter. Now you were 
never a pupil of mine, though you honored my auditorium 
at Sewanee all those years ago. But I feel towards you as I 
feel towards only a few of the many who have followed my 
lectures, and I recognize the personal element in your esti- 
mate of my work and influence. In this ‘narrow and funam- 
bulatory track of goodness,’ as Sir Thomas Browne has it, 
I find it best not to look at the spectators. My ears are 
as capacious as Cicero’s for praise—but I resolutely stop 
them, and chewing laurels upsets one’s mental and moral di- 
gestion. I have figures, you see, that swear at each other, 
as they do in Brief Mention, to the disgust of my critics. Still 
the truth is there. Recognition came to me so late in life 
that I had time to observe how many men were spoiled by 
premature success. I read all the pleasant things that 
are said of me—sample the siissigkeiten, as Vahlen called 
them in a letter he wrote me not long before his death— 
and turn to my work. It is the only salvation for a man of 
my susceptible nature... . but I appreciate and reciprocate 
all the affection that manifests itself in all that you write 
of me and to me—and I need it, for these are dark days 
with me. There was no festivity on my birthday. On the 
third of October I lost my son-in-law, Gardiner Lane. You 
doubtless know his name as the Treasurer of the Archzeolog- 
ical Association. You may have seen some of the tributes 
paid to him in the press. Boston is in mourning for him. 
My poor daughter—they were devoted to each other—is 
left to face a world of problems without his strong support. 
Perhaps it is better for her that she has so much to do; 
and then there is the child—a charming girl of fifteen—-for 
whom she will live. But the pity of it! Lane was one of 
the two strong stays of my old age. I looked to him as” 
well as my son for the future of my wife when my time too 
should come—and now he is taken and I am left. 


The next birthday response (October 25, 1915) adds a touch 
here and there to the picture he draws unconsciously of his 
inner self. I may say that by this time he has dropped the titl, 
and thereafter all letters begin as this one:— 
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Dear Charles Forster Smith: Your letters always set me 
thinking profoundly. They are always full of praise, full of 
love. The love I accept freely and return as freely. But the 
praise leads to heart- searchings, and heart-searchings take the 
form of cuvrnpnots, which is the Greek esthetic equivalent 
of remorse. I am an honest nature—so far as it is given any 
one to be honest—and I feel that I have not deserved a tithe 
of all the handsome things that have been said about me as 
the anniversaries come round and remind some people that 
I still make a fair show of being alive. Certain qualifi- 
cations for higher work I recognize in myself—quickness 
of wit, a keen sense of duty, love of my subject—but unless 
‘love is the fulfilling of the law,’ I can’t get the result out 
of the items—and if I have done all the good that has been 
attributed to me, if unwittingly I have served asa leader 
to those who are in the same line of work—TI can only say 
with a reverence alien to my expression, not alien to my 
bringing up—it is a gift of God, or, to quote a favorite line 
of mine from Goethe, ‘Ades ist als we geschenkt.’ Buta 
truce to analysis, which is fatal to that peace of mind I am 
cultivating in my old age. [rejoice in your good opinion 
of me and my work. I love to think of our first meeting, 
of the tide of goodwill that has come from you to me and 
of its refluence.—You will be glad to know that Iam in 
good health and in good spirits—barring this terrible war. 
I have organized my life so as not to miss my class work. 
I imagine that every day is a Saturday, a day on which I 
don’t lecture. The mornings I spend in my study at home 
—chiefly in writing up things that I have had on my mind 
for along time. The afternoons are taken up with work of 
the Journal, setting my house in order for the final break- 
up—semper agens aliquid—one is tempted to call it potter- 
ing——but it is something more. I have in hand a compen- 
dium of my syntactical views. I intend to resume work on 
Plato’s Symposium. I expect to make a double extract 
of my olympiad of lectures—and soon..... Continue to 

have me in loving remembrance and I shall not quarrel 
further with your over-estimate of yours faithfully and af- 
fectionately, B. L. G. 


The birthday responses for the last few years were in the 
same general vein, but one notices an increasing personal warmth 
in them, as if the kind-hearted old man were drawing more 
closely to those of whose affection he was most sure. October 
25, 1916, he wrote:— 
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I have kept your letter back to answer it more fully after 
I had despatched the various notes of congratulation and 
other evidences of interest in my birthday. I count you as 
one of my nearest friends, although—I will not be malicious 
enough to say because—you have not been one of my pupils. 
I am not the one to quarrel with your over-estimate of me and 
simply set it down to congeniality. Not that I am not 
aware that I possess certain endowments that distinguish 
me from the run of men in the same walk of life, but I 
have the defects of my qualities, and these have haunted me 
all my days; and then IJ have high ideals and have never 
been exposed to the unloveliness of vaunting. And now after 
along life of honest endeavor—honors not a few and evi- 
dences of affection which I prize more than [I do honor-— 
Iam not resting on my laurels. Resting on one’s laurels, 
as I have expressed it somewhere, is apt to lead to chewing 
the same, and chewing laurels is bad for the spiritual diges- 
tion. . . .. My teaching work stopped last year—but I am 
busy with book and pen. Brief Mention goes on—I have 
prepared one or two articles, and I have more ambitious 
things in hand—but serious investigation is out of the ques- 
tion. My library has been turned over to the University — 
which in its new site is practically inaccessible to me. I do 
not suffer. In fact, I am, to all appearances in fine health, 
but any considerable exertion tells, and I do not cravea 
spectacular exit. It may be spectacular in any case, but I 
do not intend to bring it about. Continue to love me, and 
be sure that your affection is returned and that my interest 
in your work will cease only with my interest in my own. 


Next year he returns to the same train of reflection (October 
27, 1917) :— 


Your letters always give rise to serious thought. They 
always prompt the disillusioning process of taking stock. .. . 
God has given me quick wit, a certain facility of language— 
but I am not infrequently ashamed when I think that I am 
perhaps imposing on the judgment of even such men as 
Charles Forster Smith by the fine show I have made. I 
dare not think too much of these things. My motto has been 
these sixty odd years, ‘Durch Betrachten niemals, wohl aber 
durch Handeln,’ and so I turn my eyes from within and 
work onas best I may. But whatever the sum of my achieve- 
ments, or my failings, for one thing I am grateful, and that 
is the native fervour of my temper has won me friendships 
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that I prize. Ido not ask whether I have deserved all this 
affection. I accept it as a gift of God, and I never see your 
name without a silent response to all your kind words about 
me and my work. 


The next letter showed, toa degree never evident before, marks 
of ill health and low spirits (October, 1918):— 


Your congratulations on my anniversary and especially 
your felicitations on my health of mind and body show how 
little one’s best friends—who live at a distance—know of 
the real state of things. The ancients were wise. The 
powers gave a brace of sorrows for one blessing, and in 
the last seven months of suffering which have left me cast 
down but not destroyed, I have often and earnestly prayed 
for my release from this too-solid flesh that would not let me 
go. From the eighteenth of March to the present day my 
life has been one of suffering and inexpressible weariness. 
My birthday was celebrated by a departure for the hospital, 
and I am gradually mending and hope now in a few weeks 
to gather up my shattered faculties—moral, physical, mental. 
Your letter cheers me on the way. Yours faithfully and 
affectionately, B. L. Gildersleeve. 


A fitting conclusion to this tribute is furnished by the final 
words of an earlier letter (October 24, 1908):— 


Well, I have had my reward, and | hope that all who 
love me—all that cherish my example, such as it has been— 
will follow on to have an old age like mine, which thus 
far—whatever else awaits me—has proved the best part of 
my life. You have struck a responsive chord by your kind 
words about my Pindar, and as you have recently read my 
edition you may recall the doubtful interpretation of O. 5, 
52, dépev ynpas evOvyov és terXevtav. The Scholiast com- 
bines ev@uyov with yapas, and that is my combination now. 
Pray for me that, when the time comes for me that comes 
for all, the combination may be with TeAevtay,. Yours 
gratefully and affectionately, B. L. Gildersleeve. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 


The University of Wisconsin. 


1 With the first interpretation the senseis “bear old age cheerfully to the 
end ;” with the second, “‘bear old age to a cheerful end.” 


